“LATET ANGUIS IN HERBA”: 
NAGABANDHAS IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE* 

Alessandro Battistini 


O ne of the most spectacular - and most difficult - examples of Sanskrit pic¬ 
torial poetry ( citrabandha ) are stanzas arranged in the form of a snake’s coils 
(, nagabandha ). The syllables of these verses can be laid out on the page with fixed 
repetitions and overlaps, oriented in such a way so as to stand out visually too. 
Thus, the reader can follow the unravelling of the poem down its serpentine body, 
hood to tail. 

Apart from from a few scant references in standard works on alamkdrasdstra,' no detailed 
study of this alamkdra has been attempted so far. Despite appearances, the paper by M.B. 
Emeneau (I960) is no exception, being devoted to lexicological questions and mentioning 
the nagabandha alamkdra only in brief, and with overt inaccuracy. 2 

In recent years, the encyclopaedic (yet imprecise) work by V. Balasubramanyan 
(2010), 3 has provided a starting point for deeper inquiries. As many as twelve 
varieties of snake-graphs - a number of which appear distinctly arbitrary 4 - are 
classified. The classification is almost zoological, relying on the number of snakes 
involved (one up to eight) and to the pattern drawn by their scales. All of them 
come from mediaeval aesthetic literature, or from poetic compositions devoted 
principally to citrakavya, thus demonstrating their over-specialized nature and 
context. 5 


* The original version of this paper was delivered at the 2015 meeting of the Italian Association 
of Sanskrit Studies. Given the facetious nature of that talk (which dealt much with riddles, puzzles, 
and Italian crossword-magazines), here we will focus only on the strictly textual aspects of the topic. 

1 Lienhard (1984: 154) refers implicitly to nagabandhas by giving references to Emeneau’s paper. 
Standard works on Sanskrit figures, such as Gerow(1971) andjha(1975) don’t even mention it. 

2 The doubts expressed by Emeneau in his paper can be dispelled here: the stanzas ( Vidagdha - 
mukhamandana 3.51-52) he refers to are NOT a nagabandha, but a nagapasa, that is, a sub-genre 
of riddles in which a cluster of three/four syllables arranged in different orders, simultaneously 
provides the answers to several questions. Its laksana is given in Visvesvara’s Kavindrakarnab- 
harana 4.9: «anulomavilomdbhyam misritair madloyagaksaraih \ vdcyate madhyam drabhya 
ndgapaso ’yam ucyate ||». 

3 Serpentine diagrams are illustrated at pp. 231-258. 

4 Such is the case with the palindrome seen as a dvimukhanagabandha “two-faced serpent-graph” 
taken from Avatara Kavi’s Isvarasataka 68-69. Balasubramanyan may have been too much influenced 
in this sense by the sragdhara metre employed by Avatara. 

5 The only exception is a stanza from Bhagavata Purana’% Rasapafica section (10.31.6), if we trust 
the interpretation given by Balasubramanyan as a sarpabandha. As in many other cases, no explana¬ 
tion is given, only a messy design. 
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As for the aesthetic value of these compositions, not much deserves to be said: 
belonging to the realm of sabdalamkdra, the meaning of serpentine stanzas is often 
outweighed by their purely formal qualities, even if we may relish some of their 
poetic effects. The judgment of those (from Mammata 6 onwards) who ranked 
citrakdvya amongst the “ avara” (“inferior”) kind of poetry, can be in a sense dis¬ 
missed as biased. More useful, and honest, is that of Namisadhu, who highlighted 
the ‘marvel’ of citrakdvya. 7 

This paper will not take into account all twelve varieties of serpent-patterns, 
but will focus only on what has been labelled by Balasubramanyan “ kundalita 
ekanagabandha ” (“design of a single coiled snake”), 8 a specific nagabandha pre¬ 
scribing the use of sragdhara metre (21 syllables per line). This type has been 
credited in alamkarasdstra and commentarial literature with several definitions, 
and has been the type most widely employed by poets. 9 Hence its somewhat ca¬ 
nonical character of nagabandha par excellence. Moreover, we may improve Ba¬ 
lasubramanyan s catalogue by adding two uncredited occurrences: 

1.1 have personally come across a manuscript 10 from the Tagore Library at Luc¬ 
know University bearing the title Citrakdvya, and containing, among other pic¬ 
torial verses, four different serpent-graphs. One of them belonged to the class of 
kundalita ekandga. Unluckily I had only been granted permission to cast a cursory- 
glance at it and take ad hoc pictures. There was no colophon, and the clumsy and 
ungrammatical mangala did not contain the name of any author. Given the frag¬ 
mentary nature of the material in my possession, I cannot venture here any tran¬ 
scription or translation. 

2. The vaisnava devotee and poet Srlla Rupa Gosvamin (16 th c.) has composed an 
elegant sarpabandha (this is the name reported in the avatdrikd to the verse) in his 
Stavamdld, citrakavitvdni section, stanza 6. 11 It is no surprise that Rupa’s wealth of 
expression bestows on his stanza an appealingly terse tone, rare in citrakdvya. 

Apart from literary examples, entwined snakes are omnipresent in India (in ar¬ 
chitecture, rangoli folk art, textiles etc.) as decorative motifs with auspicious and 
apotropaic properties. By chance I came across an engraved pattern of a ndgab- 
andha, again of the ekandga kundalita type, on one of the outer pillars of the 
Pallava Talagirlsvara temple in Panamalai village, Tamil Nadu. The design did 


6 Kavyaprakdsa 1.5. 

7 «citrasddrsyad ascaryad va citram», commentary a^Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara 5.1. 

8 This, as others, is a coinage by the modern scholar, devised for classification: Sanskrit authors are 
not consistent in naming the graphs, if they name them at all. For the sake of brevity, I will use simply 
nagabandha-. it will be clear from context wether I refer to this specific class, or to snake-patterns in 
general. 

9 Balasubramanyan lists seven examples of it. 

10 Ms. no. RS891.208/C34. 

11 R 258 of the printed edition. 
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not contain any engraved aksara, but the body of the snake was divided into 
perfectly shaped boxes, thus demonstrating its dependence on literary models. 

As for other epigraphical attestations, the place of honour belongs to the ndga- 
kripanikabandhas (“snake-dagger graphs”) engraved in the Bhojas'ala at Dhar, 
in the Mahakala temple at Ujjain, and in the Chaubera Dera temple at Un. 12 De¬ 
spite their renown and cultural importance, they cannot be grouped with prop¬ 
er citrabandhas: the serpent-shaped design does not arise from repetitions and 
overlaps of syllables in a fixed configuration, but is a mere frame to contain the 
grammatical charts, which are the true theme of the inscriptions. To put it sim¬ 
ply: the bandha could have been designed in any shape whatsoever, since there is 
no direct connection between the letters and the visual rendering. 

Let us now turn to two uddharas (“instructions”, lit. “extractions [of certain sylla¬ 
bles]”) 13 provided by Indian commentators for forming ndgabandha* from specific 
stanzas. We shall give the texts and attempted translations, along with translations 
of the stanzas to which they refer. 14 

Both of the aforementioned passages come from late aesthetic treatises. The first 
has been reported (or composed) by Kumarasvamin (son of Mallinatha, early 15 th 
c.) in his commentary Ratndpana to Vidyanatha’s Prataparudriya (late 13 th -early 
14 th c.). The same uddhara has also been inserted by Malladi Laksmana Suri (17 th 
c.?) in his Mandara commentary to Dharmasuris Sdhityaratndkara (early 15 th c.). 

The second has been composed by Krsna Kavi (17 th c.?) for his Mandarama- 
randacampu , and commented upon by the anonymous author of the Madhur- 
yaranjani. 

Both uddharas display the typical ‘scholastic’ style, Kumarasvamin’s being the 
richer and more variegated of the two, and Krsna’s characterised by monotonous 
lexis, consisting almost entirely in numerical adjectives. 

1. Kumarasvamin ad Prataparudriya 7.14; 

Malladi Laksmana Suri ad Sahityaratnakara 6.14 

In both cases, the excerpt comes from the sections entitled to the investigation of 
ornaments of speech ( Sabddlamkdranirupana). 15 


12 They have been composed or commissioned by King Naravarman Paramara (early 12 th c.). Edi¬ 
tion and translation in Epigraphia Indica vol. 31 and Corpm Inscriptionum Indicarum vol. 7 pt. 2. 

13 Description of alamkarat are usually referred to as laksaruu (“definitions”), uddhara being spe¬ 
cific for the discussion of citrabandhat. In manuscripts, graphic renderings often bears the caption 
prastara (“scheme”, lit. “spreading [of the letters on the page])”. The very same idea underlies the use 
of this terms in mantrasastra, for which see Padoux (2011) and Tantrikabhidhanakosa, s.v. 

14 Incidentally, such instructions provide clear evidence that citrakavya was a written genre, since 
they both presuppose a developed book-culture, and demand a careful analysis on the part of the 
reader. In figurative poetry, the job of poets, commentators and scribes is somehow juxtaposed in 
their prescription, description and application of pictorial guidelines on different levels. 

15 Prataparudriya-. seventh prakarana-, Sahityaratnakara-. sixth taranga. 
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Since Dharmasuri is later than Vidyanatha, who has been, together with 
Vidyadhara, anonymously ridiculed by him for his royal flattery, 16 it is reasonable 
to assume Malladi Laksmana Suri’s dependency on Kumarasvamin. 

However, neither of the scholars has provided an authorial ascription for the 
passage in question. Given Kumarasvamin s habit of furnishing references when 
quoting, the laksana might well be his own, or more probably, that of someone 
of whom he was not aware. Henceforth, we shall refer to Kumarasvamin as the 
author of the uddhara only for the sake of ease of expression, without implying 
any conclusive attribution. 

The other extant commentary to the Prataparudriya, the Ratnasdna by Tiru- 
malacarya (18 th c.), cannot be of any help for the moment since it has been edited 17 
only up to the second prakarana. 


uddharas tu - 

rekhdbhydm caturasrdni catuskosthdni kalpayet | 
rekhadvayantarale sydd yathdkosthegrhdstakam || 1 || 
vidiksu kundalikuryat tadrekhagrair yathdkramam | 
digrekhagrani bdhydni yojayet diktraye mithah 11 2 11 
ekatra tu phandpucchamelanam kalpayet tathd | 
antardny aksnayd kurydt samdamsah syur yathd mithah 11 3 | 
varndvrttisthaldny atra kosthakondni sodasa | 
samdamsanam catuskam ca kanthascety ekavimsatih \ | 4 11 
dvrttir yngmavarndndm netaresdm iha. kvacit \ 
arkesanadasabrahmavarnah padacatuskagah 11 5 11 
dvarteran nairrtadikundalesv apradaksinam | 
yathaivam sydt tathd varndn phandto vinyaset kramdt 11 6 11 
trimsad astdvimsatis ca sadvimsatir anukramdt | 
vestanatritaye varndh samdptis tugaldksare || 7 || 


sarvam etan nidhayantah samgrhitam mahatmabhih | 


vidiksthale kundalitam svam angam svena trir avestya vibhangibhugnam | 
ksiptvdgalepuccham ahehsthitasyapdthyahphandtahphanibandha esah || 8 


“With two lines, one should build four quadrangular squares. 

In the space in-between the two lines, let there be eight boxes for each square. 

At the intermediate points he should make a loop with the intermediate corners, in due 
order. 

He should join together the external cardinal corners in three cardinal points 
and in one (cardinal point) he should thus arrange the crossing of head and tail. 

He should draw the internal (corners) in diagonal, so as to have pincers. 


16 «alamkriydh purvataraih pranitdh prayogitah kascana nayakena \ kaiscit tu kuksimbharibhir 
nibaddhah ksodiyasa kascana nayakena ||» quoted in De (1960: 285). On the other hand pious 
Dharmasuri composed all his udaharanas to extol Rama’s glory. 

17 By K.P. Trivedi in his edition of the Prataparudriya (pp. 478-536). 
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Here, in the corners of the squares, there are 16 places in which syllables are repeated; 
four (the repetitions) of the pincers, and twenty-one in the throat: 
only even syllables are repeated, never the odd ones! 

12, 11, ten and nine (tot. 42) are the syllables contained in the four padas: 
they should be repeated in the loops of southwest etc., anticlockwise. 

Thus he should arrange the syllables in order, starting from the hood. 

The syllables in order are 30, plus 28, plus 26 in the three coils, and they end up in the 
throat.” 

Bearing this in mind, it has all been abridged by learned people: 

“Having coiled its body three times on itself, bent and bent again, looped in the interme¬ 
diate points, 

xhe.phaniband.ha is to be read starting from the hood, throwing the tail of the cobra which 
is in the head.” 

Kumarasvamins uddhara is divided in two parts: stanzas one to seven are in 
anustubh metre; stanza eight is in upajati. The avatarikd between stanzas seven 
and eight indicates that we are facing two different uddharas. We are not told weth¬ 
er they belong to one hand, which attempted a ‘maior and a ‘'minor explanation, 
or wether they had been collected by Kumarasvamin from different sources. If we 
choose to ascribe them to Kumarasvamin, the instructions can refer only to the 
first cluster of stanzas. What is beyond doubt is the peculiar style of the abrege: 
playing much with alliteration andfigurae etymologicae , it presents a more convo¬ 
luted syntax. 

The reference to great authorities (common in sdstric language) may testify to 
the “impersonal” character of the stanzas, which assume somehow the force of a 
laukika nydya. 

A number of linguistic peculiarities need to be pointed out here. 

The passage looks drawing-oriented. The concern for precise indications of pic¬ 
torial nature is expressed by the use of words with a strong technical connotation, 
such as rekhd , kostha , V klp,grha and rekhdgra. Moreover, the reference to cardinal 
points (< iik) and intermediate points ( vidik ) brings us close to the field of geometry 
and architecture. 

The use of both bhutasamkhyds, typical of scholastic Sanskrit, and plain numer¬ 
als enhances the variety of expression and contributes to the uddhara’s appeal. In 
line five, employing arka, isdna and brahma, the author refers respectively to the 12 
sun gods, the 11 Rudras, and the nine sons of Brahma. 

The “pincers” ( samdamsa ) of lines three and four may be intended both as tools, 
and as claws of a crab. In any case, the image is effective and conveys the idea of 
crossed lines. Natydsdstra 9.110 describes a hand gesture involving crossed thumb 
and forefinger. 18 


18 «Tarjanyangusthasandamsas». Samdamsa alamkara (described in Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara 
3.5), a kind of yamaka in which the odd quarters of a stanza are repeated, is not relevant here. It may 
draw its name from the idea of ‘pinch ed’ padas. 
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The trickiest point lays in line six, which I have intentionally left ambiguous in 
the translation. It instructs the reader to proceed “anticlockwise” ( apradaksinam ), 
and mentions the “south-western” ( nairrta ) loop. Two translations are possible, 
both of which will be justified below. The reader can easily make sense of them by 
referring to the plates. 

1. If we take the term “anticlockwise” to be referring to the overall movement of 
the snake, coiling on itself from right to left, then dvarteran nairrtadikundalesu 
is to be translated as “starting from the south-western loop” (the SW-one would 
indeed be the first loop we meet if we follow the stanza from the hood of the 
snake). The single loops coil, for their part, from left to right. This solution ap¬ 
pears to me convincing in the light of the Sanskrit, but presents two problems. 
Firstly, in all the manuscripts and editions I have had access to (several scores in 
total), the ndgabandhas have almost always been drawn (and printed) with the 
serpent coiling the opposite way, namely from left to right, and with the single 
loops coiling from right to left. This sets my interpretation against centuries of 
scholarship, scribal work and typography. 19 Secondly, if we adopt this solution, 
the ndmdnka 20 (see section two of this paper) would not be possible, because it 
would read from right to left. 

2. Alternatively, “anticlockwise” refers to each of the four coils in the interme¬ 
diate points, which indeed whirl up from right to left. The snake then proceeds 
clockwise, from left to right. In this case, the ambiguous expression “ nairrtddi - 
kundalesu ” should be translated as “in the coils of [the cardinal points such as] 
southwest etc.”. Indeed, if we accept this solution, the first coil we encounter, if 
we move from the hood of the snake, is the south-eastern one. As we have seen, 
this solution, though less convincing from the linguistic point of view, 21 has been 
almost universally adopted. Moreover, it allows for the ndmdnka device. As for 
the universal adoption of this reading, we cannot speak for the choices of other 
scholars, but only rely on our understanding of the language. With regard to the 
ndmdnka device, we must bear in mind that this specific uddhara does not speak 
of any ndmdnka , and that Vidyanatha’s stanza does not contain one. Therefore it 
could be that it is there for the sake of other stanzas which do contain the device, 
for example that of Krsnakavi, which we shall analyse later. 

In order to take into account the alternative translation, the plates are drawn in 
both ways. The one from Pratdparudriya s drawn according to translation one, 


19 But of course they might all have been superficial with such a disregarder topic as citrakavya. 

20 A hidden message contained in certain snake-stanzas. 

21 Why did the author choose “south-west” in particular to mean simply “one among the many 
intermediate points”, and making the sentence more ambiguous? If this solution was the one in his 
mind, he might have well said agneyadikundalesu “starting from the southeastern loop” to settle the 
question. Metre too would have worked. 
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which is the most convincing in my opinion. That from Mandaramarandacampu 
is drawn ‘according to translation two’ 22 but only in a certain sense. De facto it is 
drawn according to Mandaramarandacampu % own uddhara , which does not say 
anything about the direction of the bandha’s loops. 

To sum up, it is reasonable to assume that stanzas explicitly relying upon 
Kumarasvamin’s uddhara would be better drawn according to translation one 
{pace all printed editions to date). Those containing ndmdnkas must be drawn 
the other way, namely according to Krsnakavi’s uddhara , or simply according 
to logic, and may also refer to translation two. Other stanzas have no particular 
prescription. 

Sankara Rama Sastri is the only one to adopt the lectio diffcilior “aksnayd 
kurydt” (“he should draw in diagonal”), instead of aksayikurydt . 23 This reading 
makes no sense (unless we take aksayikurydt to mean “he should make them un¬ 
decaying”, i.e. “continuous”, i.e. “he should join them”. Even then, we would 
miss the essential x-shaped junction). His editorial choice is corroborated by a rel¬ 
evant quotation given in the footnotes, unfortunately without references, which 
I quote here: 

“aksnayd vakrarityd yathd pasavo gamanakdle svakiydngdni vakrarityd purovartinam 
daksinam padam puratah praksipya pdscdtyam vamapddam puratah pravartayanti | 
“aksnayd vydghdrayati tasmdd aksnayd pasavo ’ngdni praharanti pratisthityai” iti srutih | 
praticydm upakramya prdcydm avasdne sati arjavam bhavati | nairrtyd, upakramya 
aisanydm samdpanam vakratvam | evam itaratrapi | tad idam aksnayety anena ucyate - iti 
sdyanabhdsye || ” 

“ Aksnayd means “in diagonal”. Like animals while walking, they move their feet in a di¬ 
agonal way, by first setting forth the right anterior foot, and then the posterior left foot. 
The sruti says: “He oblates in diagonal. Therefore animals move their limbs in diagonal, 
for stability” [Taittiriya Samhitd 5.2.7.4]. Starting in the east and stopping in the west 
we have a straight line. Starting in the southwest and stopping in the northeast we have 
a diagonal.” 

The mantra 1A quoted refers to the dghdra libation of the priest, sprinkling clarified 
butter with a transversal movement. It is significant that an excerpt from ritual lit¬ 
erature contains both the words aksnayd and nairrtyd. It is therefore not unlikely 
that the author of the uddhara had in mind this specific passage. We should not for¬ 
get that Sayana was a contemporary of Vidyanatha and possibly of Kumarasvamin, 
and the three all belonged to Vijayanagara. 

Other elements pointing to a connection between the language of citrakdvya 
analysis and that of technical/sacrificial literature come from instructions on how 
to shape a murti of Visnu recumbent on the Infinite Snake. 


22 To safeguard the namanka. 

23 Present in Trivedi’s edition and in Sdhityaratnakara. 
24 1 have not been able to locate Sayana’s remark. 
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This stanzas are taken from the eighth adhydya (Janghadanda ) of Bhrgu- 
samhita’s Prakirnadhikara, a manual of the Vaikhanasas belonging to the medi¬ 
aeval period and composed in South India: 

sesabhogam trir avestya pancavarnasamdyutam | 
adhah puccham siras cordhvam sarpadehe tu vestite || 112 11 
tadutsamgagatam devam saydnam sampracaksate | 
phand.nd.rn pancakam kurydd visavegasamanvitam 11 113 11 

“Having coiled Sesabhoga, in five colours, three times 
- the body coiled with the tail downward and the head upward - 
they prescribe the resting god lying on its lap. 

He should make five hoods, with the effect of poison.” 

Similar expressions can be found in Mayamata 36.25-28a (“ trimekhalasamayukte ”), 
and Marlcisamhita (again a Vaikhanasa text) 36.4: «yogasayinam daksinaslrsam 
anantasya saptabhih pancabhir vdphanais channamaulim» , 25 
Without drawing further conclusions, it is unavoidable to acknowledge the strik¬ 
ing similarities between instructions for figurative poetry and technical religious 
literature. 

The vibrant stanza composed by Vidyanatha, which must be taken for the mo¬ 
ment as the earliest example of a nagabandha, reads as follows: 

ojasye rudradeve vibhavati mahimatydjitdnyapratdpe 
vidydvarye ’bhinetary uruharicaritam visvavistdrabhdji | 
vairivrdtd bhajante vanam atimalinakhydtayo dehaviddha 
vanyair adhvany avdri ksatimati vividhe jantubhih sthdnabhdjah 11 

“When Rudradeva 26 reigns, the Sun King whose ardour deprives others of every greatness, 
and who is well versed in sciences, a pair of Haris great deeds, enjoying universal kingship, 
the hordes of impotent enemies - their bodies torn apart, their fame blackened - retreat to 
the forest with the wild beasts, in a waste land of pains.” 

For his part, Dharmasuri, in illustrating the figure, does not compose a brand-new 
stanza in praise of Rama, but reports a nagabandha from another composition of 
his, namely the lost Suryasataka-} 7 

bimbarn dhvdntavyadhadam kanakadharasirascdri sonadyudaptam 


25 1 am indebted to Prof. G. Colas (EHESS Paris) for these two references. 

26 King Prataparudradeva Kakatiya (of Ekasila), in praise of which Vidyanatha has composed his 
treatise. As the author himself explain with a pun in 1.10, his work is yasobhusana “ornament of the 
(king’s) fame/ornate by the (king’s) fame”. 

27 In Dharmasuri’s words, “an eulogy describing the sun’s disk” {bimbavarnanaprastdva). Accord¬ 
ing to Laksmana, a stanza belonging to another work can be quoted here because of the same author¬ 
ship «granthdntarastham api sviyatvad». 
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padmadhiprema somaksatadam urumudah kartr kavyuhahdri | 
semusya datr daityadhipatud atulakarmamayadhanakalpyam 
kasyeha ksinatdm utksipatu patu param daivam arcihkadambam || 

“May the disc of the Sun wipe off the emaciation coming from disease! He is the su¬ 
preme deity, hard. He has a kadamba of rays, dispels darkness and walks over the crest 
of the Golden Mountain with the effulgence of blood; his love for lotuses is supreme, he 
surpasses the moon and is the cause of utmost bliss. Seizer of the maze of waters, bestow- 
er of intelligence, beater of the demon-kings, his deeds are incomparable.” 

The overall tone of the stanza - or indeed of the whole Sataka - may have been in¬ 
spired by the more famous Century for the Sun by Mayura (7 th c.), again composed 
in sragdhard metre, and pervaded by the same morbid theme. 28 

As for the poetic wording, both Dharmasuri himself and Laksmana recognize 
its clarity, by commenting upon only a few of the stanzas words, the rest being 
unambiguous (“ spasta 

2. MadhuryaranjanIad Mandaramarandacampu 5 pp. 49-50 

This original laksana is contained in the fifth section of the Ambrosia of the Man- 
dara Tree campu, which is devoted entirely to pictorial verses ( Bandhabindu). 

In the preceding verses, Krsna had expressed his aim to illustrate only a few 
of the pictorial verses, which he describes as “devised with audacity by poets” 
(,kavipraudhimagumphitd ), even if many more can be enumerated (yady api 
aneke bandhas). The commentator explains that other bandhas (such as chatra 
“parasol” and cdmara “whisk”) have not been analysed in detail because of their 
easiness to understand ( sugamanatvdt ), (which implicitly ranks ndgabandhas 
amongst the most difficult ones). 

dvitiyantyau tathd turyatrimsatau sasthasasthikau | 
astamastatrimsatau ca dikcatuhsasthikav api 11 1 11 
dvadasendrau natyacestadvicatvarimsatau tathd | 
pithdstasasthikau ca satcatvdrimsavimsati \ | 2 11 
dvavimsatsatsaptatikau pancdsatkesavdv api \ 
asitisadvimsati catvdrimsatsasthasasthikau 11 3 11 
sdstapancasavimsau ca tau sattrimsaddvisastikau\ 
trimsatau dvicatuhpiirvau tathaiva dvicatuhparau 11 4 11 
pancdsatau catuscatvdrimsatsaptatikau tathd | 
astdbhir adhikau catvdrimsatsaptatikau tathd 11 5 11 
satpancasaddvyasiti ca saptami dvicatuhpare | 
imdv ubhdv ubhau varndv ekatvam bhajato yadi || 6 || 


28 Laksmana quotes in regards a pada from Cdnakya Niti: «drogyam bhaskarad icchet» “one 
should pray the Sun for good health”. And indeed the legend goes that Mayura was healed from 
leprosy thanks to his stotra. 
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tad ekanagabandhas tu sragdharayam bhaved dhruvam | 
vidagdhahrdayanandas catuskondkrtir varah 11 7 11 

Given its nature, there is no need to provide a literal translation of the whole pas¬ 
sage, which would be redundant (and boring) in English as well as Sanskrit. It will 
suffice to list the pairs of syllables to be repeated, and to comment upon the most 
notable peculiarities of the text: 

“2-84;4-30;6-60;8-38;10-64;12-l4;16-42;18-64;46-20;22-76;50-24;80-26;40-66;58- 

28;32-34;36-62;52-54;44-70;48-78;56-82;72-74. 

If these syllables are coupled two by two, 

there arises an ekandgabandha in sragdhard 29 metre, 

a joy for the earth for the clever, quadrangular in shape, superior.” 

While Kumarasvamin seems more concerned with the visual aspect of the ndga- 
bandha, Krsna’s instructions resemble a ready-made check-list for composition: 
apart from the mention of its “quadrangular” appearance (“ catuskondkriti’), this 
uddhara serves the practical purpose of reminding the poet ‘which syllable should 
be equal to another’. 

Here also, several numbers are expressed through bhutasamkhyds, namely: dik 
(the ten cardinal points, including zenith and nadir;) indra (the 14 Indras, one for 
each manvdntara)-, ndtyacestd (the 16 traditional gestures of dance); pltha (the 18 
Great seats of the Goddess); and kesava (the 24 murtis of Visnu). 

Two numbers are given in a crafty formulation, namely 32 and 34 (“30 preceding 
two and four”); 52 and 54 (“50 surpassed by two and four”); 48 and 78 (40 and 70 
improved of eight). The Madhuryaranjani justifies some of the numeral forma¬ 
tions with relevant quotations from the Astadhydyi and Kasikdvrtti. 

The udakarana is a eulogy for Rama: 

srirdmo harmyadhama sa tata.sumahima.srina.to jnaprabhiitah 
sugrivapritaye tatsahajam ay am amum bhdlasatsdyakena | 
pdydn mam bhiibhrdiso vanam iha mihiravratabadhadyabhave 
tasydyanndjnaydydmam asam adhisukho ’dinitasydri iai hdrd 11 1 11 

“May Sri Rama protect me! He went to the forest under command of Dasaratha, who 
was undiminished [in his feelings], 31 since there are no obstacles for the multitude of 


29 This is the only explicit mention of the sragdhard in our uddharas (Kumarasvamin simply spoke 
of 84 syllables). In the commentary, the laksana is reported according to Kedara Bhatta’s Vrttaratna- 
kara 3.104 “ mrabhnair yanam trayena trimuniyatiyutd sragdhard kirtiteyarri’. 

30 The reading should actually be radhara”, to match in the bandha with the ra of “mihira-”. Or 
vice versa, of course. But one occasional incongruence is usually tolerated in citrabandhas. 

31 “adinitasya”, a much unusual grammatical form. The commentator glosses, “adinitasya dinito 
na bhavatity adinitah \ ‘din ksaye ’ ity asmad adhikarane ktah [Pan.3.4.76] 11 mattasya itiyavat ||”. 
The passage should be intended to mean that Dasaratha was so undiminished in his love towards his 
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those who are righteous. Out of the love for Sugrlva he has slain with the brilliant arrow 
his brother Balin, a wretch about to breath his last. His abode is a palace. Raised like the 
moon, 32 worshipped by those whose fortune is expanded, overjoyed lord of the earth-rul¬ 
ers. He is awheel.” 

The stanza is characterised by a somewhat artificial wording, and Madhuryaran- 
jani seems ill at ease with the anvaya. Nonetheless, the commentator identifies 
two arthalamkaras : 1) aridhara (glossed cakradhdrd ), 33 seen as an instance of 
rupaka (“metaphorical identification”); and 2) rasavat alamkara’^ (“expressing a 
rasa”), which is relevant to out overall understanding of the stanza. In his gloss, 
he states: “ atradbhutarasasya ratyangatvad rasavadalamkarah”“m this case, be¬ 
cause the adbhuta (marvellous) rasa is subordinated to physical love, we have the 
figure rasavat.” 

However, the most striking feature of the stanza pertains to its visual nature: not 
only has Krsna created it in the shape of a snake, but, as the commentator informs 
us, he has also entwined in the eight syllables of the corners a hidden benediction, 
“Sri Hayagrlves'a, protect!” (“ kim cdtrdsttakonasthitavarnaih “srihayagrivesa 
pahi” iti pratiyate”). 

The verse thus, belongs rightfully to the class of namankita bandhas “sealed 
patterns”. It was Rudrata 35 who first prescribed for citrakdvya the presence of a 
‘signature’ by the author. More usually, these seals consisted of the name of the 
poet and of the title of his work. Namankas were usually contained in cakraband- 
has (“wheel-graphs”), and placed at the end of sections, or whole works, devoted 
to citrakdvya. To name but a few, we refer the reader to Magha’s Sisupalavadha 
19.120, Sivasvamin s Kapphinabhyudaya 1 8 . 147, and above all Anandavardhana s 
Devisataka 80-101. 

The vaisnava poetician Karnapura (16 th c.) and his commentators went deeper, 
and accounted for the frequent presence in citrakavyas of the name and invoca¬ 
tion of the authors teacher ( «kvacit kaver gurusmaranam gurundmdnkatd ca 
varivartti»). They also identified the habit of using citrakdvya for the praise of 
gods, brahmins, teachers and kings {«devadvijagurunrpaprasastiparatve upadeya- 
tvam »). 3S 


son, tantamount he almost went mad. I express here my gratitude to Prof. G. Cardona for his help 
with this impossible issue. 

32 Or “like a sage”. The commentator explains: «jna iva budha iva candra iva vd | ‘jno brahma- 
hudhacandresv ’ ity anekdrthah |». It is of no importance here to identify which anekdrthakosa he is 
referring to. 

33 The expression, which means more literally “rim of the wheel” appears with this sense in Udb- 
hata’s Kavyalamkarasamgraha 5.11. 

34 The laksana of the alamkara as given in Madhuryaranjani runs thus: «raso yatra parasyangam 
cet tatra rasavdn matah». “Where rasa is subordinated to something else, there you have rasavat”. 
The definition follows almost literally that of Appaya Dlksita’s Kuvalayananda 170-171. 

35 Kavydlamkara 5. lbc: «sankani vicitrdni ca racyante yatra tac citram» and Namisadhu thereon: 
“sahdnkena svandmacihnena vartanta iti sankani”. 

36 Alamkdrakaustubha pp. 273-274 of the printed edition. 
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The next stanza of Mandaramarandacampu likewise contains a hidden message: 
it is an astadalapadmakerenaikanagabandha “snake made of an eight-petalled lo¬ 
tus”, which contains a religious hidden message: laksmipate pdhi? 7 
This feature seals the connection between citrakdvya and a certain religious and devotional 
overtone, to which we have already alluded. This stanza confirms the fact that pictorial 
poetry is often found in hymnic literature (to name the foremost examples: Anandavard- 
hana’s Devisataka and Avatara Kavi’s Isvarasataka-, but also Vedantadesika’s Laksmisahasra 
and Padukasahasra contained whole sections devoted to citra ). 38 As Namisadhu has put it: 39 
“yathdprdyena citravisayo devatastutir na sarasam kdvyam”, “as per general rule, the topic 
of citrakdvya is the praise of gods, not poetry with rasa.” 

For the sake of completeness, we report here an almost contemporary uddhara 
for nagabandhas, which is, however, of no concrete use given its concision. This slo- 
ka has been provided by Ramrup Pathak in his Citrakavyakautuka, and attributed 
to a late contemporary of his, Damodara Mis'ra Sastri from Magadha, author of 
citrakdvyas (“magadhavasi sridamodaramisrasastri citrabandhakavyaracayita”). A0 
The sloka reads as follows: 

“pucchdtparisaran gacched vydvrttim slistasamjnake | 
viramec cagale dhiro bandhe ’tra phanisamjnake ||” 41 

“Here, in the twisted diagram of the cobra, the wise should proceed in a circle 
starting from the tail, and should stop the repetition in the throat.” 

Collecting as many instances as possible of a single alamkara, and of its definitions, 
(the fact that ndgabandba is a much difficult - and therefore rare - one facilitates 
the task) makes it possible to trace its history, and to speculate on its broader im¬ 
plications. The fact that the history of nagabandhas seems limited to a particu¬ 
lar geographical setting (South India) and a fixed chronological span (the Middle 
Ages), and that it presents a coherent religious background ( vaisnava , linked to 
the architectonic and geometric aspects of ritual) ought not to lead us to rash con¬ 
clusions. It should act instead as an encouragement for digging deeper into unex¬ 
pected connections, and should shed new light not only on citrakdvya, but on the 
whole cultural history of Indian poetry. 


37 For another example of a sealed lotus, ascribed to Rajasekhara, see Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthd- 
bharanal.iyi. 

38 And in a sense also Rudrata’s 8 stanzas devoted to citrakdvya{Kdvydlamkara 5.6-13), that can be 
arranged in a mahacakra and grouped together to form a Dutgdstaka. 

39 Commentary ad Kavyalamkara 5.12-14. 

40 Citrakavyakautuka p. 30 of the Sanskrit introduction. 

41 Citrakavyakautuka p. 111 (quoting from Citrabandhakavyam p. 36). 
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